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Prefatory  Note 

The  following  lecture  by  Dean  Milton  Bennion  is  the  fourth 
in  a  series  initiated  by  a  memorial  association  founded  in  1936  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Frederick  William  Reynolds. 

As  the  organizer  and  first  director  of  the  University  of  Utah 
Extension  Division,  F.  W.  Reynolds  had  probably  sponsored  more 
public  lectures  of  importance  than  any  other  person  in  the  state.  It 
is  also  safe  to  assume  that  no  one  on  the  faculty  had  been  more: 
stimulating  to  his  associates  in  the  field  of  public  lectures  and  dis- 
cussion. No  attainable  memorial  seemed  so  fitting,  therefore,  as  a 
permanent  lectureship-* with  the  speaker  chosen  annually  from  the 
University  faculty. 

In  1937  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  University 
and  the  Memorial  Association  providing  for:  1 

An  annual  lecture  on  the  University  Campus  by  a  member  i 
of  the  Faculty,  on  a  topic  chosen  by  him  and  arising  out  of  his 
research  or  thought,  which  shall  make  available  to  the  public 
some  important  accomplishment  in  the  field,  or  the  results  of 
some  distinctive  body  of  knowledge. 

The  lecturer  to  be  chosen  by  a  committee  constituted  as 
follows:  The  Director  of  the  Extension  Division,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
University,  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  the 
President  of  the  Student  Body. 

The  lecture,  a  pretentious  and  important  yearly  offering  of 
the  University,  to  be  free  to  the  public. 

The  University  and  its  Extension  Division  have  generously 
responded  to  a  widespread  public  request  by  sponsoring  the  publi- 
cation of  this  Bulletin.  Acknowledgment  and  appreciation  are  gra- 
ciously extended  to  President  George  Thomas,  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  the  Extension  Division  for  this  response,  and  for  their  very 
substantial  contribution  to  the  entire  enterprise. 

H.  L.  Marshall 
President,  Frederick  William  Reynolds 
Memorial  Association 


Foreword 

In  the  minds  of  most  people  the  words,  new  frontiers, 
mean  new  lands,  new  worlds;  this  lecture  uses  new  frontiers 
in  the  sense  of  making  a  better  world  of  the  world  we  have. 

While  some  attention  is  qiven  to  new  frontiers  in  voca- 
tional  opportunities  for  youth  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion to  give  major  emphasis  to  vocations.  We  are  con- 
cerned rather  with  the  whole  problem  of  social  living  in  our 
complex,  interdependent  society.  Such  social  frontiers  are 
not  altogether  new;  they  may,  however,  call  for  new  applica- 
tions of  well  established  principles.  Old  social  habits  may 
well  endure  so  long  as  they  serve  a  useful  purpose;  those 
that  do  not  thus  serve,  and  there  are  many  such,  should  give 
way  to  practices  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  religion  and  ethics. 

It  is  our  chief  purpose  to  suggest  standards  by  which 
youth  may  evaluate  current  social  practices  and  accordingly 
discard  or  continue  them;  also  by  these  same  standards  to  de- 
vise and  pursue  new  frontiers  that  are  in  harmony  with  the 
best  in  human  life  and  society. 

Milton  Bennion. 
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Introduction 


There  are  old  frontiers  that  are  no  more:  there  are  others 
that  unfortunately  still  persist.  There  are  new  frontiers  that  arise 
with  new  conditions;  there  are  others  that  are  but  further  applications 
of  age-old  spiritual  ideals.  To  apply  these  fine  ideals  to  the  solution 
of  present  and  future  social  problems  is  one  of  the  great  tasks  with 
which  the  youth  of  today  are  confronted. 

The  eternal  conflict  between  the  conservative  viewpoint  of 
the  older  generation  and  the  adventurous,  if  not  radical,  ideas  of  the 
young  need  not  be  beyond  reconciliation.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
passage  of  time  should  petrify  the  human  mind.  Sympathetic  under- 
standing of  youth  is  an  antidote  to  the  onset  of  mental  old  age; 
appreciation  of  the  wisdom  of  human  experience  is  the  antidote  for 
the  radicalism  of  impetuous  youth. 

Edmund  Burke,  friend  of  the  fathers  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  enemy  of  the  methods  of  the  French  Revolution,  stated  the  con- 
servative point  of  view  of  the  older  generation: 

'The  path  of  happiness  for  nations  and  men  does  not  lie  in  sweeping 
innovations;  always  it  lies  in  doing  justice  to  the  past,  in  welcoming  what 
it  has  achieved  as  an  entailed  inheritance  and  even  in  the  hour  of  reform, 
in  carrying  it  through  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and  reverence  toward  existing 
institutions,  which  are  not  to  be  remade  by  the  energies  of  a  single  generation 
of  radical  reformers,  however  ardent  their  passion  for  human  happiness 
may  be." 

Enthusiastic  youth  sees  that  sweeping  innovations  are  sometimes 
highly  desirable  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  reforms  may 
be  brought  about  in  a  single  generation.  When  youth  can  make  a 
good  case  for  any  particular  reform,  all  hail  to  their  intelligence,  faith, 
and  courage.  Wish  them  Godspeed.  Their  elders  have  by  no  means 
created  a  perfect  social  order. 

One  of  the  common  tendencies  of  the  aged  is  to  idealize  the  past, 
to  bemoan  the  passage  of  the  old  frontiers,  and  to  fail  to  see  the  pos- 
sibilities in  the  new  frontiers  for  which  youth  yearns.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  old  and  the  new  frontiers  is,  after  all,  not  absolute; 
it  is  rather  a  matter  of  emphasis.  American  life  prior  to  the  twentieth 
century  was  characterized  in  the  main  by  conquest  of  the  wilderness 
through  methods  not  always  beyond  reproach.  The  last  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  saw  the  de- 
velopment of  what  are  now  old  frontiers  in  large  scale  business.  Busi- 
ness methods  that  led  some  men  to  fame  and  fortune  would,  if  prac- 
ticed now,  lead  direct  to  the  penitentiary. 
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An  eminent  authority  on  business  law  recently  wrote: 

"The  need  of  this  nation  for  a  long  time  has  been  for  spiritua 
regeneration  in  business  fairplay.  It  may  seem  odd  that  business  shoulc 
discuss  the  subject  of  a  soul,  but  mere  size  of  a  business  is  no  reason  for 
laying  aside  the  Golden  Rule".* 

The  present  and  future  generations  will  still  have  to  deal  with 
material  things,  but  with  emphasis  upon  their  social  utility.  Foi 
instance,  both  material  and  spiritual  values  will  enter  into  considera- 
tion of  methods  of  conserving  natural  resources  through  use  withoul 
waste,  thus  saving  as  much  as  possible  for  future  generations  whose 
right  to  their  use  is  no  less  than  that  of  their  predecessors;  this  in 
contrast  with  the  old  frontier  method  of  fortune  making  through 
rapid  and  wasteful  consumption  of  natural  resources,  erroneously 
thought  to  be  unlimited. 

There  will  be  new  frontiers  in  every  phase  of  human  activity 
and  human  interest— business  and  industry,  personal  and  social  serv- 
ice, civic  activity  and  religion.  In  none  of  these  fields  has  the  last 
word  been  spoken.  Concerning  new  social  frontiers,  Dr.  Howard 
W.  Odum,  eminent  scholar  and  director  of  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Social  Science  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  recent 
magazine  article  makes  this  comment: 

"Wherever  there  is  a  frontier  there  is  movement;  there  is  change, 
there  is  high  motivation,  there  is  heroic  effort  towards  mastery,  there  are 
the  long  looks  ahead  to  far  horizons,  This  is  true  whether  it  is  reflected 
in  the  magnificent  frontiers  of  American  life  or  the  ever  new  frontiers  of 
science,  invention  and  technology."  J 

We  may  add  that  in  our  time  we  certainly  have  movement;  there 
is  rapid  change.  It  is  for  us  to  see  that  we  have  high  motivation, 
that  we  look  far  ahead,  and  that  we  put  forth  heroic  effort  toward 
mastery. 

Vocational  Opportunities  For  American  Youth 

Every  young  woman,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should  qualify 
to  follow  a  vocation  that  may  be  both  a  means  of  social  service  and 
also  a  source  of  economic  independence.  No  woman  should  feel  the 
urge  to  marry  because  she  has  no  other  means  of  support.  There  are 
better  reasons.  Furthermore,  no  married  woman  can  know  whether 
or  when  she  may  become  a  widow,  grass  or  sod,  and  be  thrown  upon 
her  own  resources.  If  she  has  no  vocation  to  fall  back  upon,  she  is 
in  a  very  unfortunate  position. 

In  this  period  of  rapid  social  and  economic  change  with  its  new 
inventions  and  new  social  situations  that  cannot  generally  be  antici<- 
pated,  let  no  one  suppose  that  I  shall  attempt  to  list  the  vocational 


*   Toulmin,   H.   A.,   Jr.      Trade  Agreements  and  Anti-Trust  Lairs,     The  W.   H. 

Anderson  Co.,  Cincinnati,   1937. 
t   Frontiers  of  Democracy,  October,  19V). 
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opportunities  that  lie  ahead.  I  can  only  call  attention  to  a  few  signi- 
ficant trends  now  observable,  and  to  some  of  the  newer  methods  of 
vocational  forecasting  that  are  being  tried  by  trained  experts. 

To  learn  what  vocations  are  vanishing  or  are  on  the  decline  and 
what  new  ones  are  appearing  or  are  calling  for  more  workers  is  a 
very  difficult  problem,  quite  beyond  the  ability  of  individuals  not  tech- 
nically trained  in  forecasting  social  and  economic  trends.  It  is  rather 
a  problem  for  a  group  of  highly  trained  experts,  such  as  were  engaged 
a  few  years  ago  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  A  similar  study 
is  now  under  way  at  Stanford.  This  work  might  well  be  carried  on 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  an  undertaking  for  them 
comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Research  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  have  re- 
gional units  working  in  cooperation  with  the  department  at  Washing- 
ton and  with  regional  placement  bureaus.  The  services  of  such 
bureaus  should  be  available  to  all  workers,  not  merely  to  the  favored 
few  who  attend  professional  schools. 

If  it  were  true,  as  declared  by  an  ancient  preacher,  that  "there 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun"  the  vocational  forecasters  might  do  as 
well  as  the  astronomers;  but  since  in  human  affairs  new  things  do 
appear  we  can  only  hope  that  these  vocational  forecasters  may  do  as 
well  as  the  weather  bureau,  whose  forecasts  are  more  often  correct 
than  the  forecasts  of  untrained  weather  commentators. 

American  youth  are  too  much  inclined  to  enter  the  old  line  pro- 
fessions or  to  become  unskilled  laborers  or  unskilled  salesmen.  Those 
already  in  the  old  line  professions  feel  them  overcrowded  now;  un- 
skilled laborers  and  broken  down  salesmen  make  up  the  majority  of 
WPA  groups.  In  the  face  of  this  overcrowding  in  the  extremes  of 
a  high  degree  of  training  and  no  training  at  all,  there  are  very  old 
vocations  that  are  being  neglected  by  modern  American  youth  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public.  Surveys  recently  made  in  Ogden  and  Salt 
Lake  City  have  shown  that  a  high  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the 
building  and  other  mechanical  trades  are  past  middle  life  and  that 
an  insufficient  number  of  young  men  are  being  trained  to  supply 
the  future  needs  of  industry.  This  is  generally  true  of  other  Ameri- 
can cities.  American  youth  have  not  acquired  the  old  world  habit 
of  learning  a  trade.  Furthermore,  a  high  proportion  of  tradesmen 
in  America  learned  their  trades  in  the  old  world.  Since  immigration 
has  greatly  decreased  in  recent  years  this  source  of  recruiting  the 
ranks  of  mechanics  has  been  largely  shut  off. 

Every  profession  calls  for  a  liberal  education  as  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  a  body  of  technical  knowledge.  The  rapidity 
of  new  discoveries  in  science,  theoretical  and  applied,  and  the  con- 
sequent frequent  revolutions  in  both  the  industries  and  the  profes- 
sions make  it  imperative  that  technical  training  be  of  sufficient  breadth 
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that  an  individual  may  adapt  his  knowledge  and  skills  to  service  in 
related  fields. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  for  American  youth  is  that  of  pub- 
lic administration.  There  are  two  important  reasons  for  this,  one 
is  the  rapidly  growing  functions  of  government,  the  other  is  the  very 
great  need  of  abolishing  the  spoils  system  and  extending  the  civil 
service  in  all  but  the  legislative  and  chief  executive  positions  in  gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  examples  near  at  hand  of  the  urgent  need  of  political 
reforms.  The  commission  form  of  government  adopted  in  Utah  for 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  is  presumed  to  be  non-partisan,  yet 
in  almost  every  city  election  there  are  partisan  groups  that  offer  or- 
ganized partisan  support  to  nominees  for  office,  and  with  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  city  administration  efficient  employees  are  too  fre- 
quently replaced  by  less  efficient  and  less  experienced  persons  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  service.  The  case,  however,  is  much  worse  in 
our  methods  of  county  government,  where  political  partisanship  and 
the  spoils  system  generally  prevail.  'To  the  winning  party  belong 
the  jobs"  is  the  policy  followed,  regardless  of  what  may  happen  to 
governmental  efficiency  and  economy.  Why  should  not  this  relic 
of  old  frontier  methods  give  way  to  continued  employment  of  well 
trained,  efficient  public  servants  who  may  in  this  service  find  a  life 
career? 

Looking  toward  training  for  the  more  important  positions  in 
public  administration,  an  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  is  now  being 
maintained  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  which  are 
being  admitted  a  limited  number  of  selected  college  graduates.  For 
these  young  people  there  is  provided  advanced  theoretical  instruc- 
tion and  practical  experience  under  guidance  in  various  branches  of 
the  federal  government.  The  recently  established  Littauer  Center 
of  Governmental  Administration  at  Harvard  University  offers  to 
capable  young  people  another  opportunity  for  training  for  public 
service. 

Rapid  progress  in  the  material  aspects  of  our  civilization  is  mak- 
ing possible  many  new  professions  in  the  general  field  of  engineering. 
Civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  mining,  geological,  and  chemical  engi- 
neering are  each  subdividing  into  more  highly  specialized  profes- 
sions to  meet  the  ever  more  varied  demands  of  modern  industry. 

Modern  medicine  requires  the  assistance  of  highly  trained  spe- 
cialists in  various  laboratory  sciences  such  as  bacteriology,  organic 
and  physiological  chemistry.  The  physician  frequently  needs  the 
assistance    of    specialists    in    nutrition,    psychology,    and    psychiatry. 

The  complexities  of  modern  business  and  industry  call  for 
trained  experts  in  the  various  branches  of  chemistry  and  engineer- 
ing in  addition  to  economists,  accountants,  office  managers,  secre- 
taries, personnel  managers,  experts  in  every  branch  of  merchandiz- 
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ing,  insurance,  real  estate,  consumer  cooperatives,  and  many  others 
yet  to  come-  Most  of  these  vocations  are,  of  course,  not  new  fron- 
tiers. Newness  lies  in  the  fact  of  ever  greater  demand  for  a  high 
degree  of  training,  which  tends  to  make  them  professions. 

There  is  much  that  the  individual  youth  can  do  for  himself  in 
addition  to  any  assistance  he  may  receive  from  social  agencies.  Many 
vocations  can  be  learned  in  a  brief  time  on  the  job  by  youth  who  are 
intelligent,  dependable,  fairly  well  educated,  and  willing  to  work. 
Even  simple,  non-technical  employment  may  become  interesting  and 
satisfying  if  undertaken  with  emphasis  upon  the  social  ends  it  is 
made  to  serve,  and  with  pride  in  good  workmanship.  Economic  in- 
dependence, and  a  fair  standard  of  living,  are,  of  course,  important. 
These,  however,  are  the  rewards  of  rendering  efficient  service,  and 
should  not  be  claimed  by  normal  adults  on  any  other  grounds. 

After  all  it  is  not  so  much  the  particular  vocation  chosen  that 
makes  for  success  in  life  as  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  vocation  is 
practiced.  This  applies  not  only  to  vocations  but  also  to  the  duties 
of  citizenship  and  every  other  aspect  of  the  complex  life  of  modern 
men.  On  this  point  I  quote  the  very  significant  advice  of  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  for  forty  years  president  of  Harvard  University  and  after 
his  retirement  as  president,  seventeen  years  an  active  leader  of 
thought  in  America,  one  who  lived  more  than  four  score  and  ten  years 
and  whose  mind  remained  plastic  to  the  end.  Out  of  his  wealth  of 
experience  he  had  this  to  say  a  short  time  before  his  death: 

"If  I  had  the  opportunity  to  say  a  final  word  to  all  the  young  people 
of  America,  it  would  be  this:  Don't  think  too  much  about  yourselves.  Try 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  thinking  of  others;  this  will  reward  you.  Nourish 
your  minds  by  good  reading,  constant  reading.  Discover  what  your  life 
work  is,  work  in  which  you  can  be  happiest.  Be  unafraid  in  all  things 
when  you  know  you  are  in  the  right. 

"America  must  cling  to  ideals  and  promote  them.  Selfishness  is  no  less 
fatal  to  national  than  to  individual  fulfillment. 

'The  minute  you  begin  to  think  of  yourself  only  you  are  in  a  bad  way. 
You  cannot  develop  because  you  are  choking  the  source  of  development, 
which  is  spiritual  expansion  through  thought  for  others. 

And  so  with  the  nation.  If  we  remain  in  purse-proud  isolation  we  may 
be  secure,  but  that  security  will  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  our  souls. 
America  must  take  the  responsibility  vested  in  her  nature  and  be  a  partner, 
not  a  patron  of  all  the  world. 

"Selfishness  always  brings  its  own  revenge.     It  cannot  be  escaped. 

"Be  unselfish.  That  is  the  first  and  final  commandment  for  those  who 
would  be  useful,  and  happy  in  their  usefulness." 

The  Newer  Ideals  o[  Business  and  Vocations 

A  poet-humorist  once  said,  "I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  2  and 
2  make  4  until  I  know  what  use  is  going  to  be  made  of  it/'  Seriously 
speaking,  it  is  evident  to  all  thinking  people  that  possession  of  wealth 
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is  not  a  good  unless  good  use  is  made  of  it.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
furtherance  of  any  good  cause.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  hoarded, 
or  it  may  be  squandered  and  bring  ruin  to  its  possessors  or  to  their 
immediate  heirs.  Such  has  often  been  the  case.  Likewise  the  marvel- 
ous advancements  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  may  not  be 
in  themselves  a  good.  Their  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind are  too  well  known  to  need  enumeration.  But,  it  is  also  mani- 
fest to  all  that  they  may  be  used  to  the  utter  destruction  of  mankind 
and  the  material  products  of  centuries  of  human  effort.  Principles  of 
the  social  sciences  may  likewise  be  put  to  either  good  or  bad  uses. 
The  same  may  also  be  true  of  some  of  the  so-called  virtues.  It  is 
only  when  such  character  traits  are  used  in  furtherance  of  socially 
valuable  ends  that  they  take  on  a  moral  quality.  A  man  may,  for 
instance,  be  honest  and  industrious  in  pursuit  of  his  own  gain  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Such  a  person  may  be  a 
moral  imbecile  notwithstanding  his  industry  and  technical  honesty. 
Development  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  social  studies  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  complexity  and  variability  of  its  elements,  and  its  ap- 
plications to  social  reforms  have  often  been  frustrated  by  the  selfish 
interests  of  individuals  and  organized  groups.  These  try  to  discredit 
sound  principles  and  resist  their  application  to  the  solution  of  social- 
economic  problems.  We  are  still  troubled  in  some  measure  with  pred- 
atory interests  and  methods  in  business  and  with  the  spoils  system 
in  politics. 

The  desire  to  reap  the  rewards  of  labor  without  work  or  effort, 
to  get  something  for  nothing,  is  all  too  prevalent.  These  methods 
have  been  condemned  by  business  men  themselves  through  codes  of 
ethics  adopted  by  trade  and  industrial  associations;  important  pro- 
visions of  these  codes  have  been  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  and 
state  legislatures.  The  principles  set  forth  in  the  codes  of  trade  as- 
sociations are  in  line  with  ethical  codes  of  the  old  professions  and  re- 
cently developed  codes  of  the  newer  professions.  Service  is  the 
watchword  of  the  professions  and  is  rightly  becoming  the  standard 
of  all  vocations.  The  obligation  to  serve,  however,  implies  the  right 
to  an  opportunity  to  serve.  The  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  by  implication  includes  the  right  to  work  and  through 
work  to  achieve  economic  independence.  With  this  right,  however, 
goes  an  obligation  to  work  that  rests  upon  every  able-bodied  member 
of  the  community,  rich  or  poor.  No  individual  can  be  free  from  the 
duty  of  rendering  return  service  to  mankind  for  the  benefits  he  has 
received  and  without  which  he  would  lack  the  cultural  and  material 
aspects  of  civilization. 

One  of  the  new  frontiers  for  American  youth  is  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  providing  all  with  opportunities  to  work.  As  we  have  al- 
ready said  this  is  necessarily  a  cooperative  undertaking,  whether  by 
voluntary  organizations  or  by  government  agencies.     The  problem 
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of  statesmen  and  social  leaders  of  the  future  does  not  lie  in  forbidding 
certain  classes  of  the  community  to  work,  but  rather  in  finding  means 
by  which  socially  valuable  work  may  be  made  available  to  alL  Work 
for  the  individual  means  much  more  than  merely  making  a  living;  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  personal  development  and  hap- 
piness. 

Our  child  labor  laws  are  not  meant  to  forbid  minors  the  privi- 
lege of  engaging  in  work  suitable  to  their  conditions  and  contribut- 
ing toward  their  personal  development.  The  purpose  of  these  laws 
is  rather  to  forbid  the  exploitation  of  children  by  subjecting  them  to 
long  hours  of  monotonous  labor.  On  this  ground  child  labor  laws  are 
fully  justified.  To  bring  up  a  generation,  however,  without  the  expe- 
rience of  engaging  in  productive  work  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
them,  and  disastrous  to  the  state  of  which  they  will  become  citizens, 
a  capital  means  of  extending  and  perpetuating  the  dole  system. 

To  the  extent  that  individuals  and  corporations  control  natural 
and  social  resources  they  are  to  that  extent  under  obligation  to  furn- 
ish, in  so  far  as  is  feasible,  employment  to  willing  workers.  In  this 
complex  civilization  and  under  the  ideals  of  democracy  a  property 
owner  may  no  longer  say  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with 
his  own.  On  the  contrary  his  private  ownership  is  subordinate  to 
the  public  interest.  This,  a  truism  in  ethics,  is  fast  becoming  settled 
public  policy.  What  cannot  be  done  by  individual  initiative  in  furn- 
ishing opportunities  to  work  should  be  done  by  organized  groups, 
voluntary  groups  it  may  be,  or  by  government  rather  than  to  permit 
privation  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Here  is  a  frontier  that  has  taken 
on  new  and  profound  meanings.  The  establishment  of  social  justice 
is  for  American  youth  today  a  frontier  which  calls  for  the  greatest 
social  intelligence,  courage,  and  unselfish  action. 

Why  courage?  Because  anyone  now-a-days  who  advocates 
social  reforms  in  the  interest  of  justice  for  all  is  quite  sure  to  be  de- 
nounced by  someone  as  a  "red,"  a  dangerous  agitator.  Public  causes 
are  not  usually  discussed  on  their  merits  by  those  with  whom  these 
causes  are  unpopular.  The  perennial  logical  fallacies  are  hurled 
against  them.  Epithets  designed  to  appeal  to  popular  prejudice  or 
to  discredit  the  character  of  the  advocate  are  used  to  draw  attention 
from  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue.  Much  is  said 
these  days  about  propaganda  from  abroad.  There  is  equal  or  greater 
need  of  being  on  guard  against  old  frontier  propaganda  at  home. 

If  there  is  to  be  satisfactory  social  progress  it  is  very  necessary 
that  citizens  fortify  themselves  against  propaganda  and  unsound 
reasoning  with  knowledge  of  basic  economic  principles* — not  of  the 
ham-and-eggs  variety,  nor  of  the  laissez  faire  economics  of  Adam 
Smith  with  its  dependence  upon  the  invisible  hand  to  bring  about 
the  general  welfare  through  every  man's  working  for  his  own.    What 
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is  needed  is  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  man's  economic  life  today  and 
solutions  of  problems  in  accord  with  the  fundamental  rights  of  man 
in  a  democratic  society. 

In  the  field  of  business  organization  and  administration  we  live 
in  a  period  of  great  and.  significant  changes.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  trade  associations  is  attempting  to 
apply  to  all  business  the  principles  applied  by  the  Interstate  Com-' 
merce  Commission  some  decades  ago  to  transportation  problems. 
Almost  every  form  of  business  now  has  a  code  of  trade  practice  rules. 
The  trade  association  applies  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
a  conference  at  which  a  code  is  adopted.  This  code,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Toulmin,  "becomes  the  ten  commandments  of  that  industry. 
The  Commission  acts  as  a  sort  of  industrial  Moses  at  the  birth  of  the 
code,  and  an  avenging  angel  if  anyone  violates  it/' 

President  Hoover  some  years  ago  said  to  the  American  Trade 
Association  executives:  "Every  development  of  industry  renders 
trade  associations  more  essential  to  sound  development  of  our  eco- 
nomic system."  Relative  to  this  Toulmin  says:  "There  is  placed 
before  business  the  opportunity  of  doing  its  own  regulating.  There- 
fore the  drafting  of  a  fair  code  within  the  terms  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  is  essential  to  insure  fair  practice  because,  if  the  industry  does 
not  regulate  itself,  then  the  government  will/' 

The  same  thought  was  expressed  by  Chairman  W.  E.  Hum- 
phrey of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  addressing  a  trade  prac- 
tice conference: 

"This  conference,"  he  said,  "is  an  invitation  and  an  opportunity  for  th< 
industry  to  clean  its  own  house,  to  adopt  its  own  rules  of  ethics  and  trade 
to  achieve  decency  rather  than  to  have  decency  thrust  upon  it." 

Anti-trust  laws  are  not  meant  to  foster  a  state  of  chaos  in  busi- 
ness, much  less  is  such  a  state  of  business  in  the  public  interest.  Or- 
ganization is  both  permissible  and  desirable  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  when  it  said  in  a  deci- 
sion rendered  in  March,  1934:  "The  Constitution  does  not  secure 
to  anyone  liberty  to  conduct  his  business  in  such  fashion  as  to  inflict 
injury  upon  the  public  at  large,  or  upon  any  substantial  group  of 
people." 

The  Need  of  Social  Organization  and  Cooperative  Action  I 

The  greatest  political  problem  today  is  to  maintain  and  develop 
democracies  —  not  democracies  in  name  only— but  democratic  so^ 
cieties  where  equal  opportunities  will  not  he  restricted  to  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  aspire  to  public  office.  Real  democracy  must  be  indus- 
trial and  spiritual  as  well  as  political.  By  industrial  democracy  we 
mean,  not  an  equal  division  of  property,  but  equal  right  to  share  in 
the  benefits   of   the   use   of   the   natural    resources   and   the   economic 
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aspects  of  the  social  inheritance.  By  spiritual  democracy  we  mean 
equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  non-material  values  of  civilization  to 
whatever  extent  the  individual  is  able  and  willing  to  acquire  these 
cultural  values. 

Much  of  the  current  praise  of  democracy  is  mere  lip  service  and 
consists  chiefly  in  denouncing  every  other  form  of  government  and 
society,  rather  than  in  positive  contributions  toward  perfecting  a 
democratic  social  order. 

We  learn  from  history  that  aristocracy  of  birth  has  often  been 
superseded  by  aristocracy  of  wealth,  economically  supported  and 
often  opposed  by  an  ever-increasing  dependent  proletariat.  This  sit- 
uation has  led  eventually  to  the  rule  of  dictators.  The  Greek  city 
states  passed  through  the  cycle  of  aristocracy  of  birth  to  aristocracy 
of  wealth  and  from  that  to  the  rule  of  tyrants.  Democracy  with  them 
had  only  a  partial  and  transitory  existence.  Some  modern  states  have 
made  the  transition  more  hastily.  Russia,  by  one  sudden  leap,  passed 
over  a  brief  attempt  at  democracy  to  a  communistic  dictatorship.  Ger- 
many, almost  as  suddenly,  allowed  an  attempt  at  social  democracy 
to  be  superseded  by  the  Nazi  dictatorship.  In  response  to  criticism 
of  the  dictator  nations,  the  so-called  democratic  nations,  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  particular,  are  charged  with  imperialism. 

Steady  growth  toward  democracy  seems  to  be  attained  best  by 
the  smaller  non-imperialistic  states,  such  as  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. They  have  better  learned  and  practiced  the  art  of  cooperation 
in  behalf  of  the  common  good.  Liberal  and  practical  education  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  improving  the  economic  and  cultural 
status  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples. 

One  of  the  most  important  frontiers  for  American  youth  is  to 
help  by  intelligent  cooperative  effort  to  make  of  America  a  real 
democracy  with  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  opportunities  for  all  and 
justice  for  all,  as  opposed  to  legislation  by  blocs  of  the  old  frontier 
type  of  politics.  We  have  usually  had  in  Congress,  among  others, 
the  farm  bloc,  the  labor  bloc,  the  manufacturing  bloc,  the  sugar  bloc, 
and  the  silver  bloc,  each  pulling  for  its  own  particular  interests  and 
often  securing  its  ends  by  logrolling.  Such  blockhead  legislation 
solves  no  problems,  but  rather  perpetuates  one  of  the  worst  features 
of  democratic  government. 

In  the  field  of  business  the  tendency  is,  and  has  for  some  time 
been,  in  the  direction  of  more  cooperation  and  less  unrestricted  com- 
petition. Laws  forbidding  trusts  and  monopolies  may  have  to  give 
way  to  recognition  and  regulation  of  monopolies  as  has  already  oc- 
curred in  case  of  public  utilities.  Where  publicly  owned  or  pub- 
licly controlled  monopolies  can  better  serve  consumers,  v/hy  persist 
in  practicing  an  old  frontier  method  after  it  has  been  outmoded  by 
radical  changes  in  circumstances?     The  extension  of  the  method  of 
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cooperation  may  be  either  by  voluntary  cooperatives  or  by  public 
ownership  and  operation.  These  two  methods  exist  side  by  side  and 
often  in  combination  in  Sweden  and  some  other  progressive  states. 

A  turn  in  our  public  policies  in  the  direction  of  the  social  democ- 
racy of  Sweden  is  not  un-American  or  out  of  harmony  with  the  fed- 
eral constitution.  It  is  rather  the  most  certain  method  of  implement- 
ing the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  which  sets  forth  in  the  most 
terse  terms  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  Constitution 
is  founded.  The  wisdom  of  the  fathers  is  manifest  in  the  provision 
for  orderly  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  if  need  be,  no  less  than  in 
other  contents  of  that  much  prized  document.  They  saw,  as  some 
of  our  citizens  fail  to  see,  that  any  plan  of  government  may  not,  in 
every  detail,  be  suited  to  the  varying  conditions  of  all  time. 

The  two  major  aspects  of  the  social  program  in  Sweden  are  the 
voluntary  activities  of  consumer  cooperatives  and  the  social  and 
business  activities  of  governments,  national  and  municipal.  By  these 
means  effort  is  made  to  curb  profiteering  of  trusts  and  monopolies 
instead  of  prohibiting  them  by  legal  enactment.  While  the  con- 
sumer cooperatives  are  antidated  by  those  of  Great  Britain,  they 
have  had  very  rapid  and  successful  growth  in  Sweden.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  one-third  of  the  population  are  active  members  of 
these  organizations.  From  the  small  beginnings  in  retail  stores 
they  have  expanded  into  large  wholesale,  manufacturing,  and  import- 
ing institutions  engaged  in  international,  as  well  as  domestic  trade. 
The  Scandinavian  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  with  headquarters 
in  Copenhagen  and  a  bureau  in  London  acts  as  an  importing  agency 
for  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland.  The  Scandinavian 
Luma  Lamp  Society  is  an  international  cooperative  which  manufac- 
tures electric  lamps  for  the  northern  group  of  nations. 

Why  are  these  cooperatives  more  successful  in  northern  Europe 
than  they  have  been  thus  far  in  America?  Because  there  is  in  Scan- 
dinavia generally  and  in  Sweden  in  particular  a  widespread  effort  to 
educate  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  economics  of  cooperation 
through  publications  and  meetings  of  the  members  where  instruction 
is  given  by  experts.  There  is  coordination  between  retail  and  whole- 
sale stores,  manufacturing,  and  importing  societies.  Industries  are 
limited  to  those  that  can  be  financed  on  a  cooperative  basis  and  can 
compete  successfully  with  the  best  privately  owned  industries.  Co- 
operation among  cooperatives  is  carried  so  far  as  to  provide  hos- 
pital service  for  tottering  institutions.  In  case  any  member  institu- 
tion is  not  succeeding,  it  may  have  the  services  of  a  group  of  financial 
doctors  and  nurses  to  diagnose  the  trouble,  prescribe  remedies,  and 
nurse  the  institution  back  to  health.  Instead  of  rugged  individualism 
these  people  cultivate  rugged  honesty,  trained  efficiency,  and  per- 
sistent effort  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
The  appropriate  slogan  for  these  societies  may  well  be:     "Coopcra- 
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tion  for  the  good  of  all  rather  than  cut-throat  competition  for  the 
slaughter  of  many  and  the  enrichment  of  a  few." 

The  government  of  Sweden  is  not  only  sympathetic  toward 
these  societies  but  actively  cooperates  with  them*  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  attempts  to  solve  the  housing  problem  in  Stockholm  and 
other  cities.  Under  joint  auspices  of  the  cooperatives  and  the  gov- 
ernment the  construction  of  modern  sanitary  flats  and  cottages  has 
been  accomplished  on  a  large  scale,  while  in  America  slum  clearance 
and  substitution  of  sanitary,  low-rent  quarters  for  working  people 
have  thus  far  been  manifest  more  in  large  scale  talk  rather  than  in 
actual  accomplishment. 

In  Stockholm  the  needs  of  small  income  groups  have  been  rec- 
ognized in  the  building  of  blocks  of  service  flats  for  families  so  situ- 
ated that  both  parents  have  to  work  outside  the  home.  In  these  flats 
meals  can  be  served  to  families  from  a  common  kitchen  and  children 
can  be  cared  for  during  the  day  or  evening  by  a  nursery  staff.  All 
these  facilities  are  on  a  non-profit  basis  and  provide  an  acceptable 
standard  of  living  within  the  means  of  the  low  income  group.  Parent 
education  is  also  provided  for  these  working  parents. 

Under  the  same  auspices  garden  cities  have  been  built  in  the 
suburbs  of  Stockholm.  Provision  is  made  for  land  enough  for  a  small 
garden  with  each  house.  Modern  city  conveniences,  both  private 
and  public,  are  provided.  Private  homes  are  purchased  on  a  sixty- 
year  lease.  Thus  the  city  retains  title  to  the  land  and  ultimately 
reaps  the  benefit  of  the  unearned  increment.  Had  such  a  plan  been 
instituted  in  American  cities  with  the  publication  of  Henry  George's 
Progress  and  Poverty  sixty  years  ago,  there  might  now  be  less  strik- 
ing contrasts  between  the  living  conditions  of  the  low  income  and  the 
high  income  classes.  It  is  a  patent  fact  that  land  speculations  and 
high  rents  have  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  some  present 
day  social  evils. 

May  I  say  parenthetically  that  inattention  to  the  social  philos- 
ophy of  Henry  George  has  not  invalidated  the  fundamental  principles 
he  so  forcefully  set  forth  with  suggested  applications  to  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  his  time.  Radical  changes  in  American 
economic  life  call  for  new  and  somewhat  different  applications,  but 
this  does  not  invalidate  the  general  principles  contained  in  many  pas- 
sages of  his  book,  Progress  and  Poverty.  Selected  passages  have 
recently  been  published  under  the  title,  "Significant  Paragraphs  from 
Progress  and  Poverty  by  Henry  George."  In  a  forword  to  this 
small  volume,  John  Dewey  says: 

"It  would  require  less  than  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  to  enumerate 
those  who,  from  Plato  down,  rank  with  Henry  George  among  the  world's 
social  philosophers.  No  man,  no  graduate  of  a  higher  educational  institu- 
tion, has  a  right  to  regard  himself  as  an  educated  man  in  social  thought 
unless  he  has  some  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  theoretical  contribution 
of  this  great  American  thinker." 
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In  high  praise  of  Henry  George's  social  philosophy  Dewey  is  joined 
by  Woodrow  Wilson,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Viscount  Snowden,  Newton  D.  Baker  William  Lloyd  Garrison  2nd, 
Frances  E.  Willard,  Leo  Tolstoy,  and  many  others.  When  such 
diverse  personalities  as  John  Dewey  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
join  in  praise  of  a  social  philosopher  it  is  time  for  everyone  to  take 
notice.     After  this  parenthesis  I  return  to  Scandinavia. 

The  public  health  program  in  Sweden  has  gone  far  toward  so- 
cialization of  medicine.  Free  hospitalization  is  provided  for  contagi- 
ous diseases  and  dental  treatment  for  pupils  in  the  elementary  school. 
Many  other  needed  medical  services  are  provided  free,  or  at  very 
small  fees  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay.  The  state  bears  the  cost 
of  care  for  the  mentally  afflicted. 

Why  may  not  America  do  more  in  this  regard  than  is  generally 
being  done?  When  so  conservative  a  political  leader  as  Herbert 
Hoover  suggests  that  his  political  party  sponsor  socialized  medicine 
on  a  national  scale,  why  should  anyone  call  such  a  program  radical? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  American  youth  migrate  to  Sweden. 
We  have  more  room  here,  more  resources,  and  a  republican  form  of 
government  without  the  forms  of  monarchy.  The  example  of  Sweden 
and  her  neighbors  may,  however,  stimulate  American  youth  to  dis- 
cover worth-while  new  frontiers  in  our  own  land. 

Big  business  has  long  been  converted  to  the  benefits  of  coopera- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  for  their  own  good  although  not  always  for  the 
public  good.  That  is  the  reason  for  our  anti-trust  laws.  With  the 
recent  development  of  codes  of  ethics  of  trade  and  industrial  associa- 
tions there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  develop  further  cooperation  and 
to  limit  the  sphere  of  competition  within  each  business  or  industry. 
This  tendency  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  provision  of  one  of 
these  codes: 

"The  free  interchange  of  helpful  information,  of  constructive  ideas,  of 
means  and  methods  of  improving  the  industry  as  a  whole,  especially  with 
the  younger  members,  and  the  beginners  in  the  industry,  should  be  prac- 
ticed."* 

Toward  better  spiritual  living  — the  cultivation  of  the  mind  in  all 
its  phases  — America  has  developed  systems  of  free  public  education 
that  are  helpful  toward  this  end  but  still  inadequate.  To  our  shame, 
it  is  a  fact  that  as  a  nation  we  are  more  illiterate  than  are  some  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  whose  material  resources  are  much  less  than  ours. 
Free  public  education,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher,  including 
vocational  guidance  and  training,  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  American 
youth.  It  should  be  available  to  all  who  can  profit  by  it.  This  is  one 
way  by  which  all  the  young  people  of  each  generation  may  share  in 


*    National  Knitted  Outwear  Association. 
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the  benefits  of  the  uses  of  the  natural  resources  and  the  social  heri- 
tage. There  is,  of  course,  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  youth  to  make 
the  very  best  use  of  their  opportunities. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  frontiers  for  American  youth  today  is 
the  question  of  international  peace  or  war.  While  the  problem  of 
war  is  by  no  means  new,  under  present  conditions  it  is  far  more  de- 
structive than  ever  before.  Recent  attempts  at  international  organi- 
zation have  been  very  disappointing,  due  in  large  measure  to  selfish- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  dominant  nations,  and  the  general  disposition 
among  nations  to  return  evil  for  evil,  which  tends  only  to  multiply 
evil.  Whether  it  be  Bismarck,  the  iron  chancellor,  punishing  the 
French;  or  Clemenceau,  the  tiger  of  France,  punishing  the  Germans, 
the  consequences  are  the  same— a  never-ending  international  feud. 
A  different  way  of  dealing  in  international  affairs  is  illustrated  in  the 
action  of  the  United  States  in  case  of  the  Boxer  indemnity.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  indemnity  paid  was  returned  to  China  and  was 
used  to  help  educate  Chinese  youth  in  American  universities.  Thus  a 
bond  of  friendship  was  established  between  China  and  our  own  coun- 
try. The  remedy  for  present  world  ills  consists  in  extending  to  inter- 
national relations  the  principles  of  social  ethics,  well  recognized  in  do- 
mestic relations.  Here  is  a  challenging  new  frontier  for  the  youth  of 
all  nations.  May  they  not  devise  means  of  totally  abolishing  war, 
that  relic  of  barbarism  now  made  the  more  barbaric  by  the  applica- 
tions of  modern  science  to  the  destruction  of  civilian  populations,  men, 
women  and  children?  Private  duelling,  once  common,  has  been  abol- 
ished by  domestic  laws.  By  the  Paris  Pact,  agreed  to  by  sixty 
nations,  war  was  outlawed.  International  contracts,  it  now  appears, 
may  be  annulled  by  some  nations  whenever  in  their  opinion  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  do  so. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  this  unfortunate  circumstance  is  the 
manifest  national  inequality  of  economic  opportunity.  Peace  can- 
not long  endure  with  large  populations  facing  serious  privations 
while  others  have  superabundance.  Economic  isolation  is  one  of  the 
primary  causes  of  war.  If  permanent  peace  is  to  be  secured  the 
world's  resources  must  be  made  more  accessible  to  all.  This  can  be 
accomplished  in  some  measure,  at  least,  through  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  between  nations.  This  plan  in  the  abstract  has  received 
wide  approval.  In  the  concrete,  however,  most  particular  agreements 
are  opposed  by  the  industries  whose  profits  are  thereby  diminished, 
even  though  consumers  both  at  home  and  abroad  would  be  substan- 
tially benefited.  There  is  also  the  argument  of  the  more  favored 
nations  that  their  standards  of  living  must  not  be  jeopardized  by  im- 
ports from  less  favored  nations,  irrespective  of  the  fate  of  these 
nations  who  are  without  access  to  raw  materials  or  other  means  of 
improving  their  economic  condition.  Prosperous  nations  have  for 
generations  sent  missionaries  to  the  poor  heathen  nations  to  offer 
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them  Christianity  and  such  meager  physical  aid  as  individuals  could 
render  to  a  few  other  individuals.  As  for  helping  the  unfortunate  on 
a  national  scale,  however,  even  organized  religious  groups  and  lead- 
ers in  support  of  missions,  evidently,  have  found  it  easier  to  offer 
them  hope  of  salvation  in  the  world  to  come  than  to  share  with  them 
a  measure  of  salvation  in  this  world.  This  sharing  might  be  less  dif- 
ficult if  more  emphasis  were  given  to  spiritual  standards  of  living 
(plain  living  and  high  thinking, in  Wordsworth's  phrase)  rather  than 
to  the  enjoyment  of  material  luxuries  not  available  to  the  great  mass 
of  mankind.  It  seems  extremely  difficult  to  apply  the  golden  rule 
on  a  national  scale,  but  why  should  it  not  be  applied  both  as  a  matter 
of  principle  and  also  as  a  matter  of  practical  wisdom?  In  the  long  run 
it  will  bring  its  rewards,  it  will  do  more  toward  abolishing  war  than 
will  mere  legal  agreements  not  supported  by  ethical  attitudes  and 
religious  practices.  Unfortunately  Christianity  through  the  cen- 
turies has  been  characterized  more  by  meaningless  assent  to  the 
teachings  of  its  founder  than  in  adherence  in  practice  to  these  teach- 
ings. As  Chesterton  says,  "Christianity  has  not  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  but  found  hard  and  not  tried."  To  give  it  a  trial  in  con- 
temporary social  life  would  be  a  new  and  challenging  frontier. 

This  plea  for  a  world  view  and  justice  for  all  mankind  does  not 
mean  indiscriminate  mixture  of  races,  either  biologically  or  geographi- 
cally, but  rather  mutual  respect  and  good  will,  and  international  as 
well  as  national  organization  in  the  interests  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  all. 

It  is  reported  that  in  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Franklin  remarked  "We  must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly  we  shall 
all  hang  separately."  In  our  time  and  circumstances  it  may  be  said 
"We  must  all  cooperate  for  the  general  welfare  or  inevitably  we  shall 
all  suffer  the  dire  consequences  of  our  excessive  individualism." 

We  are  today  witnessing  a  tragic  example  of  the  cruel  and  de- 
structive consequences  of  unrestricted  national  competition.  Neg- 
lect of  cooperation  for  the  common  good  within  our  own  borders  may 
result  in  tragic  consequences.  /The  historic  American  individualism, 
the  laissez  faire  politics,  easily  workable  in  Thomas  Jefferson's  time, 
is  not  suitable  or  workable  in  the  vastly  more  complicated  and  inter- 
dependent society  of  today.  Shall  we  insist  upon  following  old 
frontier  methods  of  so-called  rugged  individualism  until  starving 
millions  of  our  population  are  induced  as  a  last  resort  to  indulge  in 
mass  noting  and  looting  stores  of  surplus  food  supplies?  If  so,  what 
recourse  has  government  but  to  call  upon  the  state  militia  or  federal 
troops  to  shoot  down  their  fellow  citizens  in  an  effort  to  maintain 
law  and  order?  Yet  this  is  a  possible  outcome  of  failure  on  our  part 
to  "hang  together." 

Discovery  and  pursuit  of  new  frontiers  should  always  be  de- 
signed to  further  human  progress. 
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How,  Then,  Is  Progress  to  Be  Achieved? 

Herbert  Spencer  saw  the  road  to  progress  through  the  natural 
process  of  cosmic  evolution  as  he  understood  it,  assuming,  apparently, 
that  the  unknowable  force  behind  the  evolutionary  process  would 
push  mankind  on  toward  perfection,  Mr.  Spencer  would  restrict  the 
functions  of  government  to  police  duty  in  the  narrowest  meaning  of 
that  term.  He  lived  to  see  that  social  evolution  was  not  working  out 
in  the  way  he  anticipated.  It  is  now  a  wide  spread  conviction  among 
social  philosophers  that  men  have  reached  a  stage  of  development 
where  their  future  for  either  better  or  worse  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  themselves.  This  is  what  Thomas  Davidson  meant  by  "con- 
scious evolution."  In  the  philosophies  of  religion  now  current  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  speak  of  the  opportunities  and  duties  of  men  to 
cooperate  with  God  in  bringing  about  a  more  perfect  social  order— 
this  in  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  some  men  who  call  upon  God  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  pursuit  of  their  own  purposes,  however  nefari- 
ous. This  attitude  is  well  stated  by  a  contemporary  preacher  who 
said:  "Man's  conceit  and  unholy  pride  have  led  him  to  make  gods 
out  of  his  particular  race,  class,  or  nation.  These  are  but  enlarged 
editions  of  his  own  selfishness  and  pride.  And  when  mortal  man 
thinks  he  is  God,  he  inevitably  tends  to  act  like  the  devil."  * 

Some  speculators  on  the  course  of  human  development  have 
thought  of  it  as  a  continuation  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  as  conceived  by  Darwin  in  one  phase  of  his  theory 
of  biological  evolution.  Application  of  this  point  of  view  to  human 
society  lends  support  to  rugged  and  even  ruthless  individualism. 
Huxley,  chief  defender  of  Darwinian  evolution,  opposed  this  point  of 
view.  He  held  that  ethical  development  runs  counter  to  the  individ- 
ual struggle  for  existence  and  that  it  represents  a  new  turn  in  the 
course  of  evolution.  Huxley's  view  is  supported  by  the  Russian  biol- 
ogist, Kropotkin;  with  the  observation  that  in  the  fact  of  mutual  aid, 
which  he  noted  in  some  of  the  animal  species,  we  have  the  natural 
beginnings  of  the  ethical  process.  It  is  self  evident  that  this  theory  is 
in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  a  cooperative  society. 

Among  modern  philosophers  opposing  views  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  man  have  been  held.  Hobbes,  for  instance,  maintained  that 
man  is  naturally  selfish,  mean,  and  nasty  and  that  he  was  driven  to 
the  surrender  of  his  natural  rights  to  a  sovereign  as  his  only  means 
of  self  preservation.  In  opposition  to  this  the  British  moralists  of  the 
eighteenth  century  held  that  man  is  endowed  by  nature  with  moral 
sentiments,  that  he  is  not  wholly  selfish  but  that  sympathy  is  also  a 
part  of  his  native  endowment.  This  theory  is  ably  set  forth  by 
David  Hume  in  his  Principles  of  Morals.  This  view  of  human  na- 
ture was  accepted  and  applied  in  the  philosophical  writings  of  Ben- 
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tham,  James  Mill,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  opponents  of  Hobbes's  views  would  build  a  society  based  upon 
man's  moral  sentiments  and  sympathetic  feelings.  Mutual  aid  thus 
becomes  the  ruling  principle  in  human  relations. 

When  Carlyle  called  the  Utilitarianism  of  John  Stuart  Mill  "pig 
philosophy"  he  misconceived  Mill's  thought.  It  is  not  a  mere  bread  and 
butter  philosophy,  but  rather  one  that  aims  at  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  which  includes,  to  be  sure,  his  physical  well-being. 
Mill,  though  unattached  to  any  particular  church  or  theological  doc- 
trine, said  that  the  utilitarian  ethics  is  summarized  in  the  golden  rule 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Also  that  there  are  qualitative  differences  in 
pleasures,  that  the  ethical  man  is  committed  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
highest  human  satisfactions,  and  further  that  the  supreme  test  of 
character  is  the  ability  to  get  along  without  pleasure.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  what  people  usually  think  of  as  pleasure.  Ability  to 
forego  such  pleasures  when  necessary  to  attain  higher  ends  is  a  real 
test  of  character  and  a  sure  way  to  realize  the  enduring  satisfactions 
of  life.  These  satisfactions  are  not  secured  without  forbearance  and 
struggle.  Character  does  not  develop  in  a  vacuum,  but  rather  in  and 
through  constant  participation  in  cooperative  effort  to  improve  the 
social  life  of  mankind. 

The  road  to  progress,  however,  does  not  consist  in  throwing 
overboard  moral  and  religious  standards  merely  because  they  are 
old,  in  cutting  loose  from  the  past  and  attempting  to  begin  all  anew 
as  though  the  centuries  of  human  experience  counted  for  nothing. 
Were  this  method  applied  to  science  and  its  applications  it  is  evident 
that  man  would  suffer  very  great  loss.  The  road  to  progress  con- 
sists rather  in  adding  to  gains  already  made.  This  applies  to  ethics 
and  religion  no  less  than  to  science.  Old  principles  and  methods 
may  properly  be  abandoned  only  when  better  ones  have  been  dis- 
covered and  tested.     This  is  true  of  all  phases  of  civilization. 

Regard  for  the  well-being  of  fellowmen  is  the  foundation  of 
ethics  and  applied  religion,  this  irrespective  of  the  metaphysical  or 
theological  views  one  may  hold.  This  basic  principle  of  religion  and 
ethics  is  best  and  most  effectively  expressed  when  the  individual 
forgets  himself  in  the  service  of  a  great  cause,  as  was  strikingly  ex- 
pressed by  Jesus  in  the  ancient  gospels  and  in  our  own  times  by  the 
American  philosopher,  Josiah  Royce,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Loyalty. 
This  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  all  truly  great  characters. 
Some  so-called  great  historical  persons  who  have  sacrificed  others 
in  furtherance  of  their  own  ambitions  are  also  known  as  "great 
reprobates." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  chief  enemies  of  social  progress 
are  ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  and  selfishness  —  these  three,  but  the 
most  difficult  of  these  to  conquer  is  selfishness.  It  is  immoral  to  be 
ignorant   of   information   that    \-;   reasonably  accessible  and  essential 
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to  individual  and  social  welfare.  As  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  ex- 
cuse, so  ignorance  of  matters  essential  to  harmonious  human  rela- 
tions is  inexcusable.  A  person,  however,  may  be  well  informed  and 
yet  thoughtless  in  that  he  fails  to  exercise  moral  imagination,  the 
habit  of  foreseeing  the  consequences,  immediate  and  remote,  of  his 
conduct.  The  habit  of  being  thoughtful  of  consequences  of  all  types 
of  conduct  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  is  the  mere  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  The  habit  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  others 
and  acting  always  for  their  best  good  is  still  more  difficult  to  acquire, 
yet  it  is  most  important  of  all.  This  conclusion  is  in  agreement  with 
the  teachings  of  all  the  great  spiritual  leaders  of  mankind,  and  is 
confirmed  in  human  experience  through  the  ages.  It  has  been  said 
that  "ff  we  all  sat  at  the  same  table  no  one  would  starve."  But  some 
people  do  starve  because  we  lack  the  imagination  to  sense  the  suffer- 
ing of  starving  thousands  out  of  range  of  our  immediate  vision. 

Summary 

New  frontiers  for  modern  youth  are  primarily  social  or  spiritual. 
Material  things  perish  and  are  forgotten;  the  non-material  or  spiritual 
endure  and  enter  into  the  social  heritage  of  succeeding  generations. 
Men  and  women  of  the  future  must  center  their  ambitions  on  what 
they  can  do  for  the  general  welfare  of  their  fellowmen.  Each  person 
is  obligated  to  develop  to  the  fullest  his  own  natural  endowments 
and  to  apply  his  abilities  to  the  service  of  all.  There  will  be  need  of 
those  who  have  great  ability  in  finance,  commerce,  and  industry;  these 
may  serve  their  communities  no  less  than  others  whose  endowment  is 
more  distinctly  academic  or  aesthetic,  provided  the  financier,  the 
captain  of  industry,  and  the  director  of  commerce  uses  his  abilities, 
not  primarily  for  personal  fame  and  fortune  but  as  patriotic  service. 
It  is  a  slander  on  human  nature  to  say  in  old  frontier  language  that 
men  of  ability  will  have  no  incentive  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
anless  they  have  prospect  of  personally  reaping  a  fortune.  George 
vV.  Goethals's  magnificent  achievement  in  building  the  Panama 
Canal  was  not  for  his  own  enrichment;  Walter  Reed  had  a  finer  in- 
centive than  money  in  his  search  for  the  cause  of  yellow  fever 

The  greatest  needs  of  the  world  today  are  the  further  develop- 
ment of  social  intelligence,  unbiased  judgment  and  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  unselfish,  patriotic  service.  These  characteristics  American 
/outh  must  cultivate  in  high  degree  if  they  would  be  successful  in 
heir  quest  and  conquest  of  new  frontiers. 
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